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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 530.) 

When a person of the society becomes bank- 
rupt, a committee is appointed by his own 
monthly meeting, to confer with him on his 
affairs. If the bankruptcy should appear, by 
their report, to have been the result of miscon- 
duct, he is disowned. He may, however, on a 
full repentance, (for it is a maxim with the so- 
ciety, that ‘‘true repentance washes out all 
stains,”) and by a full payment of every man 
his own, be admitted into membership again ; 
or if he has begun to pay his creditors, and has 
made arrangements satisfactory to the society 
for paying them, he may be received as a mem- 
ber, even before the whole of the debt is set- 
tled. 

Ifit should appear, on the other hand, that the 
bankruptcy was the unavoidable result of mis- 
fortune, and not of imprudence, he is allowed 
to continue in the society. 

But in either of these cases, that is, where a 
man is disowned and restored, or where he has 
not been disowned at all, he is never considered 
as a member, entitled to every privilege of the 
society, till he has paid the whole of the debts. 
And the Quakers are so strict upon this point, 
that if a person has paid ten shillings in the 
pound, and his creditors have accepted the 
composition, and the law has given him his 
discharge, it is ifsisted upon that he pays the 
remainiog ten as soon as he is able. No dis- 
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tance of time will be any excuse to the society 
for his refusal to comply with this honorable 
law. Nor will he be considered as a full mem- 
ber, as I observed before, till he has paid the 
uttermost farthing; for no collection for the 
poor, nor any legacy for the poor, or for 
other services of the society, will be re- 
ceived from his purse, while any thing re- 
mains of the former debt. This rule of re- 
fusing charitable contributions on such occa- 
sions, is founded on the principle that money, 
taken from a man in such a situation, is taken 
from his lawful creditors; and that such a man 
can have nothing to give, while he owes any 
thing to another. 

lt may be observed of this rule or custom, 
that as it is founded in moral principle, so it 
tends to promote a moral end. When persons 
of this description see their own donations dis- 
pensed with, but those of the rest of the meet- 
ing taken, they are reminded of their own sit- 
uation, and of the desirableness of making the 
full satisfaction required. The custom, there- 
fore, operates as a constant memento, that their 
debts are still hanging over them, and prompts 
to new industry and anxious exertion for their 
discharge. There are many instances of Qua- 
kers, who have paid their composition as others 
do, but who, after a lapse of many years, have 
surprised their former creditors by bringing 
them the remaining amount of their former 
debts. Hence the Quakers dre often enabled 
to say, what few others can say on the same 
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subject, that they are not ultimately hurtful 
to mankind, either by their errors, or by their 
misfortunes. 

(To be continued.) 


———_—> 90 


MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 532.) 


20th of Ninth month, First-day. We sat 
their meeting, which was small of Friends, but 
largely attended by others, who mostly appeared 
so very raw and ignorant of the principles of re- 
ligion, that it was hard to fasten the testimony 
of Truth on such minds. The iniquitous prac- 
tice of trafficking in our fellow-creatures, and 
keeping them in bonds, was closely spread be- 
fore them, which I expect was not very grate- 
ful, as few are clear in that part of the country ; 
but in the discharge of duty I was favored with 
relieving peace; feeling much sympathy with 
the few, who are desirous to walk consistently 
with the profession we make. 

We went forward that evening towards North 
Carolina, and on Second-day evening got to the 
first settlement of Friends there. On Third-day 
morning we attended a meeting at Eno, where, 
finding some kindred spirits, and fellow-labor- 
ers in religious exercise, my spirit was com- 
forted in the love of Truth ; and in silent wait- 
ing, I thought I could adopt the language of 
the Spouse in the mystical song: “‘ My beloved 
is wine and [am his.” This time of renewed 
favor to my own mind was esteemed as a mark 
of Divine regard, in order to sustain under fu- 
ture exercises, of which I had deeply to par- 
take, in attending the succeeding meetings in 
North Carolina. These were Spring Meeting, 
Cane Creek, Rocky River, Tyson’s, Dixon’s, 
Holly Spring, Enwary, Back Creek, Hoover’s, 
Springfield, Piney Woods, Deep River, Marl- 
borough, Providence, Sandy Creek, Center, 
Sherborne, New Garden, Hopewell, Dover, 
Muddy Creek, and Blues Creek. In all which 
I was led in a line of close searching labor, that 
my work seemed indeed in the furnace. I had 
also nearly to feel for and sympathize with the 
mourners in Zion; and was favored to feel 
peaceful quiet in the faithful discharge of duty, 
which supported in a good degree of resigna- 
tion, under the permitted trials. 

We crossed the Blue Ridge asecond time, to 
visit meetings in Old Virginia, from whence we 
were favored to return in safety, to attend the 
Yearly Meeting at New Garden, having felt a 
release from proceeding further westward, to a 
small settlement of Friends, two hundred miles 
distant, which I thankfully accepted. 

The Yearly Meeting was largely attended, 
and held by adjournment seven days, wherein 
several strangers from distant parts, were en- 
gaged to labor for the promotion of good order 
among Friends.: After it was over we staid 
two other meetings. In the last, my mind was 


instructively led in silent waiting, to review the 
line of labor in which I had been exercised, 
wherein I witnessed the gradual acceptance of 
Christ, to a female servant in his day: 
‘“« Let her alone, she has done what she could,” 
attended with an encouraging belief, that the 
renewings of Divine regard were towards his 
flock and family to do them good, which I had 
to make some mention of, in much brokenness 
of spirit. 

8th of Eleventh month, First-day. We were 
at Hunting Creek, where I had to labor among 
a mixed gathering, some of whom appeared 
very raw ; others I hope were sincere seekers 
after Truth. Near the close I requested to have 
a select opportunity with Friends, in which I 
reminded them of the many deviations that ap- 
peared in many places, some of which had 
caused great reproach ; and the earnest solici- 
tude I felt on their account, as members of a 
new settled meeting, was, that they might 
watch and guard against every thing that hath 
a tendency to undue liberties, in a particular 
manner on account of the rising youth. I then 
felt a peaceful release; and after a tendering 
opportunity in the family where we lodged, we 
proceeded on our way to the next settlement of 
Friends. 

We had upwards of one hundred and fifty 
miles of wilderness travel, during which we had 
several times to seek lodgings, and entertain- 
ment from house to house on the road, and with 
difficulty obtained it, after riding in the dark ; 
and when obliged to stop at the houses of slave- 
holders, our minds were deeply affected on their 
account, and that of the oppressed people under 
them. Where openness appeared, we dropped 
some remarks respecting the injustice of the 
traffic, in buying and selling their fellow- 
creatures. We had also divers large rivers and 
deep creeks to ford, several bridges being 
washed away by the sudden rise and rapidity of 
the waters ; but through Providential care, we 
sustained no material hurt, and got to Cane 
Creek, in South Carolina on Seventh day. 

15th of Eleventh month, First-day. We at- 
tended meeting there ; early my mind was re- 
newedly humbled, under a sense of the contin- 
uation of our Heavenly Father’s love to the 
true seekers, who are waiting for his law; on 
which subject Gospel labor opened, and though, 
as too often is the case, the solemnity of the 
meeting was much hurt by the late coming in 
of divers, there seemed cause to hope it was a 
profitable season ; closing in grateful acknow- 
ledgement tothe blessed Author of all good, 
whose compassions fail not, towards the children 
of men. 

22d of Eleventh month, First-day. At Ray- 
bourn’s Creek: and I trust through the pour- 
ing forth of the spirit it was a meworable day. 
In the afternoon we had a religious opportunity 
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among a few friends, and a tendering one next 
morning in the family where we lodged. We 
then set forward to Georgia, two close days’ 
journey, and attended three meetings there. 
29th of Eleventh month, First-day. At All- 
wood, the nature and spirituality of the princi- 
ple of Truth was opened to a mixed gathering. 
Thence we returned to Bush river, and stopped 
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the apprehension of what I might say, that 
made him afraid ; but hoped I should not take 
it as an affront. I desired the Friend to inform 
him, I had taken no offence, having nothing in 
view but the welfare of mankind; yet I was 
afresh sensible of the little openness in these 
southern States to plead the cause of the op- 
pressed, and therefore but little room for the 


two days on account of writing. On Fourth- | spirit of Christianity to spread. We then set 


day proceeded to Charlestown, taking a small 
meeting in the way at Eddyston. 
First-day, 6th of Twelfth month. This was 


forward, having one hundred and sixty miles to 
travel, and five ferries to cross, to the next set- 
tlement of Friends. 


another long and trying travel, from which I 20th of Twelfth month, First-day. We 
would gladly have escaped, if a peaceable release | reached a meeting in North Carolina, which 
had been granted. As we drew near the city, | was attended by a number not professing with 
suffering of spirit became more heavily the| us; and though a time of heavy exercise to my- 
secret attendant of my mind; but [ was favored | self, and not so relieving as some others, yet a 
with a degree of hope, that I could bear testi- | little hope was afforded that the labor was not 
mony with an Apostle of Christ: “ Tribulation | wholly in vain. In the evening, requesting the 
worketh patience ;” and though I could not ap- | family where we lodged to sit down, with several 
prehend, that we found one among those pro- | others present, I was closely led to open coun- 
fessing to be of our relgious Socicty, who acted | sel, that Friends might be more in the practice 
consistently therewith, | had to believe there of gathering the children into quietude, which 
was a seed groaning under oppression, and that appeared greatly neglected; and for want of 
the regard of the compassivnate Father was such care, their minds remain barren and un- 
towards it, as formerly. We staid there a week, | cultivated, and many seem more raw and ig- 
and through the faithful discharge of duty in! norant than those who make no profession with 
public and private, I was favured with the re- | us. Several not of our Society came twenty miles 
ward of peace. to attend the next meeting, which, through Di- 

13th ot Twelfth month, First-day. The last | vine regard, was an open, instructive opportun- 
meeting we sat there, was on this evening re-'ity. A grave elderly man witb his wife, (the 
quested for black peuple, and such of theirem- former had been at meeting on First day) came 
pioyers and others as chose to attend, in the to our lodgings and said, the doctrines of the 
City Hall, a very large, commodious room, for Gospel had, in both those opportunities, been 
the purpose, which was nearly filled. The in-| fully and clearly opened to him, as he had 
struction given to the apostle Peter: “ What never heard or remembered before; for which 
(rod hath cleansed, call not thou common,” &c., | he had cause to bless the Almighty. His wife 
impressing my feelings with Gospel authority, I also hoped what she had heard that day, would 
stuod up, and humbly trust spoke as the spirit ; never be forgotten by her. They were by pro- 
gave utterance. A becoming attention appeared | fession Baptists. We parted in tenderness of 
given to the illustration; yet I seemed as if | spirit, and my mind was made humbly thaok- 


standing among scorpions, and when the sub- 

ject turned in a few sympathetic expressions, 

towards the peculiar objects of that meeting, 

tending to draw their attention to what might | 
further open in the line of instruction to them, 
a person stood up, who appeared of high rank, 
and said: “ Madam, I am sorry to interrupt 
you; but as my office is the care of the police 
of this city, I must desire you to stop; for what 
you say is against it, and will not do.” I was 
favored meekly, but with firmness to reply : “If 
thou wilt please to have patience until I have 
discharged my duty, I believe thou wilt neither 
have cause to be hurt, or to be sorry that thou 
hast done so.”” He then remained silent; and 
the meeting ended in solemn supplication to 
that Almighty Being, who is no respecter of 
persons. Before we left the room this person, 
who we found was the Mayor, requested a 
Friend to apologize for the interruption, ac- 
knowledging it was not anything | had said, but 





ful, in hope the cause of Truth had not been 
hurt. 

After dinner we rode twenty-five miles 
towards the next settlement of Friends, much 
by moonlight, of which we mostly take advan- 
tage, both morning and evening. The third 
night of this travel we could get no lodging but 
in our wagon, which we had before found more 
comfortable than some beds we had been in. 
Our brethren slept on the floor of the house, in 
their clothes, aod in our little enclosure, atter 
getting some sleep, my mind was suddenly but 
pleasantly turned towards my friends at home, 
as though sitting in meeting with them; wit- 
nessiog the renewing of that fellowship with 
some, with whom I had taken sweet cvunsel, 
and gone up to the house of the Lord in com- 
pany. I thought I had scarcely ever felt the 
prevalency of best love wore strong tothe differ- 
ent classes of the people, even to the most distant 
wanderers from the pure principle of Truth; 
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and for this fresh mark of the Heavenly 
Father’s regard in the night season, my spirit 
was contrited. 

27th of Twelfth month, First-day. We at- 
tended meeting at Neuse River, in which I had 
to arouse carnal professors, but to encourage 
those who were cast down on account of the low 
state of things. From thence to Upper Trent 
Meeting, a time of close labor both to profes- 
sors and others, in having to point out the states 
of the righteous and unrighteous, and that such 
could not, unite together in time, nor dwell to- 
gether in eternity. We went about twenty 
miles after meeting, and night coming on, we | 
missed our way in the woods, that it was near 
ten when we reached the Friend’s house. We 
were out early next morning, though it rained 
heavily, to reach a Monthly Meetimg at Cone- 
sound, fully fifty miles distant; in which my 
mind was early impressed with the remem- 
brance of what our blessed Lord spoke of, that 
a man’s enemies were those of his own house- 
hold, which was much enlarged in my view, to 
my own instruction. 


(To be continued.) 
——____—_ -—»ep—- - - 


God prepared the kingdom for us, and then | 
prepared us for the kingdom. Here, we have! 
a little air let in to us, to afford us breathing ; 
but what is that to the sweet and fresh gales 
upon Mount Zion.— Baxter. 





From the “ Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends.” 
MARRIAGE, PERSECUTION, AND MARTYRDOM 

OF ANNE ASKEW, ANCESTOR TO MARGARET | 

FELL. , 

(Continued from page 534 ) 

When Wriothesley and Gardiner failed to 
frighten their victim into recantation by the 
threat of the stake, or, by cross-questioning her, 
to lead her unconsciously to implicate otbers, 
they determined on trying the rack. They 
thought that prolonged agony might extort rev- 
elations which might bear on the Queen's house- 
hold, or on the Queen herself. Her account of 
the proceedings shows that her previous means 
of maintenance had been cut off after her last 
imprisonment. 


“ The effect of my examination und handling 
since my departure from Newgute :— 


“On Tuesday I was sent from Newgate to 
the sign of the Crown, where Master Rich and 
the Bishop of London, with all their power and 
flattering words, went about to persuade me 
from God: but { did not esteem their glosing 
pretences. 

“ Then came there to me Nicholas Shaxton, 
and counselled me to recant as he had done. 
I said to him that it had been good for him 
never to have been born, with many other like 
words. Then Master Rich sent me to the 
Tower, where I remained till three o'clock. 





Rich and one of the council charged me upon 
my obedience, to show them if I knew any man 
or woman of my sect. My answer was that I 
knew none. Then they asked me of my lady 
Suffolk, my lady of Hertford, my lady Denny, 
and my lady Fitzwilliam, to which I an- 
swered if I should pronounce anything against 
them, that I were not able to prove it. Then 
said they unto me, that the King was informed 
that [ could name, if I would, a great number 
of my sect. I answered that the King was as 
well deceived in that behalf as dissembled with in 
other matters. 

“They commanded me to show how I was 
maintained in the Compter, and who willed me 
to stick to my opinions. I said there was no 
creature that therein did strengthen me, and as 
for the help I had in the Compter, it was by 
means of my maid. For as she went abroad in 
the streets, she made moan to the ’prentices, 
and they, by her, did send me money, but who 
they were I never knew. 

“Then they said that there were divers 
gentlewomen that gave me money; but I knew 
not their names. And they said there were 
divers ladies that sent me money. I answered 
that there was a man ina blue coat who de- 
livered me ten shillings, and said that my lady 
Hertford sent it me; and another ina violet 


| eoat gave me eight shillings, and said my lady 


Denny sent it me; whether it were true or 
no [ cannot tell, for I am not sure who sent it 
me, but as the maid did say. They said there 
were of the council that did maintain me, and 
I said no. 

“Then they put me on the rack because I 
confessed no laidies or gentlewomen to be of my 
opinion, and thereupon they kept me a long 
while ; and because I lay still, and did not ery, 
my Lord Chancellor and Master Rich took 
pains to rack me with their own hands, till I 
was nigh dead. The lieutenant caused me to 
be loo-ed from the rack. Incontinently I 
swooned, but they recovered me again. 

“After that 1 sat two long hours reasoning 
with my Lord Chancellor upon the bare floor ; 
where he, with many flattering words, persuaded 
me to leave my opinions. But the Lord my 
God (I thack His everlasting goodness) gave 
me grace to persevere, and will do, I hope to the 
very end. 

“Then I was brought to a house and laid ‘n 
a bed with as weary and painful bones as ever 
had patient Job; I thank my Lord God, there- 
fore. Then my Lord Chancellor sent me word, 
if I would leave my opinions, 1 should want 
nothing, but if I would not, I should forthwith 
again to Newgate and so be burned. I sent 


him word that I would rather die than break 
my faith. 

“Thus, Lord, open the eyes of their blind 
hearts that the truth may take place. 
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“ Parewell, dear friend; and pray, pray, 
pray.” 

The account given by Foxe of the prisoner’s 
cruel treatment in the Tower, adds a few par- 
ticulars not stated above. He says: * First 
she was let down into a dungeon where Sir 
Anthony Knevet, the lieutenant, commande 
his jailor to pinch her with the rack. Which 
being done as much as he thought sufficient, 
he went about to take her down, supposing that he 
had done enough. But Wriothesley the Chan- 
cellor, not contented that she was loosed so 


sented to Anne Askew for her signature, dur- 
ing her first imprisonment, which they declared 
she had signed ; and they said they had only 
placed her on the rack a little while now, to 
frighten her into a similar course in order to 
save her life again. On hearing this her friend 
John Lacels, also under sentence of condemna- 
tioa, wrote to her, and she answered thus :— 


Anne Askew to John Lacels :— 


“Oh friend, most dearly-beloved in God, 


I marvel not a little what should move you 


soon, confessing nothing, commanded the lieu-; to judge in me so slender a faith as to fear 


tenant to strain her again; which because he 
denied to do, tendering the weakness of the wo- 
mao, he was threatened therefore grievously 
of the said Wrivthesley, saying that he would 
signify his disobedieuce tu the King. And so 


‘death, which is the end of all misery. In 
;the Lord I desire you not to believe of me 
‘such wickedness; fur I doubt it not, God 
| will perform His work in me like as He 
‘hath begun. I understand the Council is not 


consequently upon the same he and Master |a little displeased that it should be reported 
Rich, throwing off their gowns, would need play | abroad that [ was racked in the Tower. They 
the tormenters themselves. Quietly and pa-| say now that what they did there was but to 
tiently, praying unto the Lord, she abode their fear me; whereby I perccive they are ashamed 
tyranny till her bones and joints were almost | of their uncomely doings, and fear much lest 


plucked asunder in such sort as she was carried 
away in achair. When the racking was past, 
Wriothesley and his fellow took their horses 
towards the court. 


‘In the meantime while they were making 


their way by land, the good lieutenant, eftsoon 
taking boat, sped him to the court in all haste, 
to speak with the King before the others, and 


so did; making his humble suit to the King 
he desired his pardon, and showed him the 


whole matter as it stood, of the racking of Mis- 
tress Askew, and how he was threatened by the 


Lord Chancellor because, not knowing his | 


Highness’ pleasure, he refused to rack her, 
which he for compassion could not find in his 
heart to do, and therefore humbly craved his 
Highness’ pardon. Which wheu the King had 


understood, he seemed not very well to like of 


their so extreme handling of the woman, and 
also granted to the lieutenant his pardon, will- 
ing him to return and see his charge. Great 
expectation was in the mean season among the 
warders and other officers of the Tower, waiting 
for his return; whom when they saw coming 
so cheerfully, declaring unto them how he had 
sped with the King, they were not a little joy- 
ous, and gave thauks to God therefor.” When 
they heard the particulars of Sir Aathony 
Knevet’s interview with the King, it appears 
they expected he would grant the poor tortur- 
ed victim a free pardon, without any more pun. 
ishment being iuflicted. In that expectation 
they were utterly mistaken. 

The report of Mrs. Askew having been placed 
on the rack after condemnation, soon became 
public, and was received with such ill-suppress- 
ed indignation, that the bishops and the Chan- 
cellor became alarmed. Therefore they put 


the King’s majesty should have information 
thereof. Wherefore they would no man to 
noise it. Well! their cruelty, God forgive 
them ! 
‘* Your heart in Christ Jesus, 
‘“ Farewell and pray.” 
The public she also informed by the follow- 


ing letter :— 
‘Answer of Anne Askew against the false 
| surmises of her recantation: 
| * [ have read the process which is reported 
'to be my recantation. But, as the Lord liveth, 
I never meant a thing less than to recant. 
| Notwithstanding this, | confess that in my first 
| trouble I was examined of the Bishop of Lon- 
don about the Sacrament, yet had they no grant 
of my mouth but this: that I believe therein 
{as the Word of God did bind me to believe. 
More had they never of me. Then he made a 
copy, which is now in print, and required me 
to set thereunto my hand; but I refused it. 
At last I wrote—‘1, Anne Askew, do believe 
| this, if God’s Word do agree to the same, and 
the true Catholic Church.’ Then the Bishop, 
being in great displeasure with me because I 
made doubts in my writing, commanded me to 
prison again, where I was a while, but after- 
wards, by means of friends, | came out again. 
Here is the truth of that matter. And con- 
| cerning the thing that ye covet most to know, re- 
| sort to John vi., and be ruled* always thereby. 
“Thus fare ye well, quoth 
“ANNE ASKEW.” 
(To be continued.) 








—_—_ +0 


Mark Antony, at the ebb-tide of his fortune 
remarked with mournful pleasure: “1 have 


into print the declaration that had been pre- | lost all, except what I have given away.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The article under the head of ‘“ Education 
among Early Friends,’’‘in the Intelligencer of 
Sth of Eighth month, is well worthy of careful 
copsideration. It is important that we endeavor 
to understand how far the author of that com- 
munication, and other advocates of a more gene- 
ral and extended education among Friends of 
the present day, regard education, in connexion 
with pure, true and vital religion, favorable to 
its possessor and to society at large. Were the 
extent of this claim, and the basis upon which 
it rests, fully understood, it is believed that ob- 
jections to a liberal education among Friends 
would bé removed. 

It is not pretended that intellectual culture 
is essential to the clearest spiritual enlighten- 
ment, or to the greatest development of the soul. 
‘God breathed into man the breath of life, and 
- he became a living soul ;” and with this soul 
he condescends, in his infinite love and mercy, 
to hold immediate communion, hearing its cries 
and prayers, and imparting to it a clear know- 
ledge of his will, and whatever he would have 
it to krow, with ability to perform all his re- 
quirements, being thus to it both wisdom and 
power. He communicates with the soul by the 
language of impression; that is, he impresses 
upon it an unmistakable consciousness or know- 
ledge of what he would impart to it. He isa 
spirit, and the soul of man is a spirit; and it is 
through spiritual language, as “deep calling 
unto deep,” that the soul makes known, its 
wants to the Holy One, and the Creator com- 
municstes to the soul knowledge, strength and 
consolation. Hence, a person illiterate, and 
uncultivated in respect to science and all out- 
ward knowledge, if humbly and faithfully dedi- 
cated to God, may, doubtless, still have as clear 
a perception of divine truths, as full a flow of 
the love of God, and as blissful a foretaste of 
the joys of Heaven, as if he were ever so 
learned. Indeed, in all the relations of his 
heart to God, there is no lack: all is full and 
all is heavenly. The soul being swallowed up 
in love of the Father, and yielding perfect obe- 
dience to his will in all things, is enabled to live 
that “ life which is hid with Christ in God.” 

But in this world, for wise and good pur- 
poses, no doubt, we are placed in a relation not 
only to God, but to our fellow creatures; and, 
in holding communication with these, a different 
language is needed. As the child of God is 
taught of him, and endowed with capacity to 
hold communiecn with him in spiritual language, 
so the children of men must be taught of men, 
in order that they may be able to communicate 
with one another, by a language mutually un- 
derstood. This is needful, not only for the or- 
dinary avocations of life, but in its highest con- 
cernments. We cannot doubt that the Good 
Being, in the wise economy of his providences 


towards his rational creatures, does make use of 
instruments, as a means of gathering to his en- 
closure those who have not beheld its loveli- 
ness, or who have wandered therefrom: and in 
order for this, there must be a language used, 
which those to be gathered can comprehend. 
The instrument must translate the spiritual 
language impressed upon his soul by the Divine 
mind into language which will be understood 
by those to whom it is addressed, and meet the 
witness in their souls. He must draw a picture 
of what is on his own soul, which will be recog- 
nized by them, and influence their souls. Hence, 
of two persons whose hearts are equally under 
the influence of the love and power of God, and 
in communion with his spirit, and one of these 
two has, besides, full command of language which 
will readily be understood by those whom he 
addresses, and the other has not, can there be a 
doubt which of these would be most likely to 
present a clear, living, and effective picture of 
the truths to be communicated? This may be 
illustrated. Suppose two persons, whose hearts 
are equally alive to the beauties of nature, its 
grandeur and sublimity, view some magnificent 
prospect. They may be similarly impressed, 
and equally receive all the salutary influences 
which such a scene is calculated to impart, so 
that, as it respects their own souls, they are 
alike gratified and alike benefited. But, upon 
associating with others who had not possessed 
the opportunity which they had enjoyed, they 
wish to impart the pleasure to them. One had 
learned the art of drawing; that is, had learned 
to present a picture of what he saw to the eye 
of another; and the other had not. Can we 
hesitate in deciding which of these persons 
would be most successful in imparting a know- 
ledge of what he had witnessed to the under- 
standing, instruction and gratification of others ? 
Or, that the more perfectly he was master of his 
art, the mcre clearly and truly he could convey 
an idea of the scene he had witnessed ? 

Now, what pencilling is to the traveller, lan- 
guage is to the speaker. There must be the 
feeling, the lively activity of soul, in both, to 
inspire them; but without an acquired know- 
ledge, by careful and continued study,* the full 
effect in neither case will be attained; and the 
more separated those to be taught are from the 
truth to be imparted, the more need there is of 
a clear and complete representation or picture 
of it. The humble and devoted Christian trav- 
eller, by having passed through the same dis- 
pensations and trials, can discover, by a few 
broken sentences that may be offered, that the 
speaker has experienced the true baptism, and 


* In using the expression “ careful and continued 
study,” it is not to be understood that this must 
necessarily be at schools or colleges. Some of the 
best speakers have been se/f taught, but they have 
s(udied,—earnestly, and with a system. 
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is a child of the kingdom, just as a person to 
whom a scece is familiar will recognise it by a 
few touches of the pencil. But these humble, 
devoted ones are not those for whom preaching 
or instrumental means are needed. Being 
already gathered, and in immediate communion 
with the Great Teacher, they need not the la- 
bors of the Instrument; while those who have 
not come under the forming power of truth may 
fail to have their minds beneficially arrested by 
the earnest labor of the same instrument. 
Undoubtedly the pure, elevated, holy, de- 
voted, spiritual condition of heart is the main 
thing. This no education can impart or be- 
stow. It is the gift of God to the concerned, 
seeking and dedicated soul; and one possessed 
of such soul will always preach loudly and intel- 


good works, will be brought to glorify our 
Father which is in Heaven. But, no matter 
how highly we may regard the efficiency and 
sufficiency of this condition of soul, it is a fact 
that cannot be controverted, that an individual 
possessing it, in order to have his fullest and 
most extended influence and usefulness, must 
combine with his spiritual kncwledge and at- 
tainments that culture, which will enable him to 
translate the spiritual impressions he receives, in 
language, spoken and written, that will impart 
clearly to others an idea or feeling of the truths 
desired to be communicated. 

Some ministers among Friends have so high 
a veneration for the power and fulness of in- 
spiration, as to believe that the very words they 
are to communicate are delivered to them. Now, 
there is a natural language of expression to an 
individual for every condition of his conscious- 
ness or emotion; so that a minister, under a 
right concern to address an audience, will do 
so in this language, which is natural to him, and 
feel restrained from seeking for different words. 
A choice in the selection of the words used, 
particularly if for those more learned, beautiful 
or elevated, would imply a want of full humility 
and giving up of the will, which would not be 
in harmony with the devoted and reverential 
feelings of a minister of Christ in the exercise 
of his holy calling. He would therefore feel 
that he dare not make it, but must be willing 
to become as a fool for Christ's sake. This /c/t 
restraint in making a choice of language in the 
exercise of the gift of the ministry has caused 
some pure minds to believe that the language 
to be used is inspired by the Divine mind, as 
well as the truths to be imparted. 

Although it has been conceded in the fore- 
going remarks that a person whose intellect is 
not developed and cultivated may possess the 


fullest spiritual enlightenment and enjoyment, 


still it may with great practical bearing be 
queried whether a harmonious expansion and 
improvement of all the powers and faculties 





conferred upon us by the Almighty may not, to 
a certain extent, be the condition most favorable 
to the fulfilment of all the duties of life, as well 
as to that elevated and refined enjoyment de- 
signed us by a benevolent and wise Creator. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
Sandy Spring, Md., 10th mo., 1865. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MINISTRY. 


The testimony to a free gospel ministry may 
be considered one of the cardinal points of our 
profession. While we maintain that a// may 
have immediate access to the Father and the 
privilege of enjoying communion with him, and 
that through the inspiration of the Almighty 
the spirit in man receives an understanding of 
its relation to him, yet we also believe that to 
some are specially committed the ability and 
the requirement to transfer unto others the re- 
vealings of the Divine power as manifested 
unto them. 

The possession of this gift confers no peculiar 
sanctity, nor does it scem to be the reward of 
great spiritual attainment, for we find that those 
to whom it is entrusted are not examples more 
worthy of imitation than they who are faithful 
to other missions. But this view does not de- 
tract from the intrinsic value of the gift, for 
there is perhaps no outward means which exer- 
cises a more obvious and direct influence upon 
our religious Society, especially upon the young- 
er portion of it, than that of the ministry. 
Hence the necessity for those who feel them- 
sélves called to this service to exercise the gift 
entrusted to them to the glory of God. Asa 
stream cannot rise higher than its fountain, so 
only in the degree that a minister abides under 
the qualifying power of the Holy Spirit will he 
be instrumental in leading others to the great 
Source of all truth. 

While this calling is one of the most import- 
ant of earthly missions, there are attached to it 
correspondingly great and peculiar temptations. 
The minister, feeling that he is actuated by a 
power not of himself, may improperly magnify 
the authority of his ministry by too po-itively 
asserting a divine motion, instead of humbly 
expressing what he may feel required to say, 
and then leaving it to find place in the hearts 
of his hearers. And being the subject of fre- 
quent exercises on behalf of others,there is a 
danger lest he give unto them what was in- 
tended for himself alone; or, by not keeping 
close to the inward Guide, he may darken coun- 
sel by words without knowledge, or he may 
exceed the measure of his gift, and weaken it 
by unnecessary preamble, by unprofitable ad- 
ditions, or useless repetitions, or by the use of 
unbecoming tones, gestures and other affecta- 
tions of manner, and thus make the word of 
God of none effect through his unwatchfulness. 
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These departures being sometimes apparent 
in those acknowledged as gospel ministers, it 
becomes us seriously to consider how far these 
weaknesses may be attributed to a want of 
proper religious labor on the part of the other 
members of the body, and whether they are not 
to a great extent increased by the withholding 
of tender sympathy and timely care. 

Perhaps none will deny that our Society has 
sustained a loss for want of more of this cure. 
Mav we not with propriety ask where are the 
fathers and the mothers? those who having sat 
at the feet of the Master have received the 
qualifying power tu speak a word in season to 
them that are weary, to administer counsel, and, 
if need be, reproof, in love. Were a united 
spiritual travail more generally known by all 
the concerned members of the Church, the 
effect would be to bind us more closely in the 
effort ‘to walk worthy the vocation whereunto 
we are called with all lowliness and meckness, 
with long suffering, forbearing one another in 
love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” Then those who 
speak and those who hear would in tender love 
and sympathy mutually watch over one another 
for good, and thus become each other’s helpers 
in the Lord. H. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo., 1865. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1865. 


FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Amos Jones is engaged in religious service, for 
which he received a minute from Makefield 
Monthly Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa., to visit meet- 
ings within the limits of Philadelphia Quarter, to 
appoint some meetings amongst those not of our 
Society, and to visit some of the prisons. 


Mary Smith has obtained a minute from Med- 
ford Monthly Meeting, N. J., to visit Western 
Quarterly Meeting, and some of the meetings 
composing it, and to attend Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 

William Borton has obtained a minute from 
Chester Monthly Meeting, N.J., to visit Concord 
Quarterly Meeting and the Monthly Meetings 
composing it. 

Perry John obtained, in Sixth month last, 
from Roaring Creek Monthly and Fishing 
Creek Half-Year’s Meetings, Pa, a minute to 


attend Baltimore Yearly Meetirg and most of 


the Meetings composing it. 


Diep, on the 25th of Ninth month, 1865, at Berk- 
ley, N. J., Epira Livezey, daughter of Joseph and 
Elma Livezey, aged 6 years. She was a most promis- 
ing little child, of uncommon sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and greatly endeared to her parents and friends. 
, on the 16th of Tenth month, 1865, near 
Woodbury, N. J., Saran S. Packer, wife of Richard 
Packer. 

, On the 30th of Ninth month, 1865, in his 
30th year, ALBERT BrapFigEcp, of Norristown, son of 
Abner and Sarah Ann Bradfield, of Abington. 

, On the 24th of Tenth month, 1865, Ezexie. 
BRapDFIELD, son of William and Margaret Bradfield, 
of Abington, in his 17th year. 

, on the 16th of Tenth month, 1865, in Phila- 
delphia, Wittiam H., son of Henry and Mary D. 
Lawrence, in his 20th year. 

, on the 20th of Tenth month, 1865, at Quaker- 
town, Pa., Cates Fouke, in his 25th year. 




















idence, Plymouth Meeting, J. Hissarp Hatt, in his 
38th year. 

, on the 26th of Tenth month, 1865, Satry A. 
N. Ciincer, daughter of the late Edgar Clinger and 
Elizabeth N. Cox, in her 24th year. 





Her. cheerful endurance of many long years of 


indisposition with its attendant privations, was an 
example worthy of note and must have been as a 
ministry of good to those about her. Her mind was 
richly cultivated, and having within herself re- 
sources to which she could turn, she was not depen- 
dent for happiness upon the enjoyments which 
usually gratify those of her age, and trom which she 
was necessarily much debarred. Notwithstanding 
her unusually severe and continued suffering, she said 
‘IT have had a happy life, everybody has been so 
kind to me; I would not exchange witb any one I 
know.” Within a few hours of her death, rousiog 
from a state of apparent unconsciousness, she re- 
marked, “All will be right let the event be as it 
may—let it turn as it will, all’s well.’ When asked 
if she had avy choice as to the issue, she replied 
‘*No.” The beautiful life of this dear young Friend, 
so marked by patient submission to a painful allot- 
ment, was blessed with a calm close, and while the 
vacancy caused by her removal is keenly felt, the 
Scripture language is applicable, “ Rejoice and be 
exceeding glad, for great is your reward in Heaven.” 
, at Maiden Creek, Berks Co., Pa, on the 19th 
ult., PHeBe Pearson, wife of Thomas Pearson, in the 
69th year of ber age, a valued and much esteemed 
member of Exeter Monthly Meeting, Pa. This dear 
Friend was favored to bear a lingering ard painful 
illness with remarkable resignation. Among the ex- 
cellent traits in her character were a constant cheer- 
fulness and a kindly feeling towards all. In her con- 
versation she was always guarded, refraining her 
tongue from evil and her lips from speaking guile. 
eae 

The Executive Committee of Friends within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for promoting 
Subscriptions to Swarthmore College will meet on 
Sixth-day morning, 10th of Eleventh month, at 11 
o’clock, at Race Street Meeting house. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
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A Collection of cast. off Toys, Books, &c., is being 
mace by a little girl interested in the Children of 
the Freedmen. Those who desire to aid in the ob- 
ject will please send their contributions to the rooms 
of “ The Women’s Association tor the Relief of the 
Freedmen,’ No. 800 Arch St., before the middle of 
Eleventh month, 1865. 


, on the 22d of Tenth month, 1865, at his res-- 
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ie Seay See were not less difficult to procure in man’s 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. earliest efforts to exercise his instinct for trade, 
The second lecture of the season was de-|and owing to the difference in the relative 
livered by Edward Parrish on the subject of | weights of certain common materia!s, confusion 
counting, measuring, and weighing. The prim-| arose which has come down to our time, and 
itive methods of counting were shown to depend | seems to be so deeply rooted in our systems of 
upon the numbering of the toes, and the present | commerce as to be almost impossible to remedy. 
system of notation, as derived from the Arabs, | The avoirdupois and troy weights were next dis- 
owes its properties to the number of toes on the | cussed, differing as they do in the actual weight 
human feet—the origin of the word ten isin at | of all their denominations, except the grain. 
least two of the primitive languages the plural | The origin of the grain was explained, the an- 
of the word toe. After counting as high as the | cient law of England directing that 24 grains 
number of his toes would carry him, the unciv- | (of barley) taken from the midst of the ear 
ilized trader would necessarily start again, as we | should be the weight of a penny, and that 2 
do in counting; twenty, which includes the | pennyweights should be an ounce. 
number of fingers also, was the highest point of | Our space will not allow of extending this 
natural numeration and was indieated by a | notice into all the particulars givea in the lec- 
score—a term which has come down to us. The|ture, nor into the explanations given of the 
lecturer pointed out the inconvenience of ten, { modes of ascertaining specific gravity—the rel- 
as the basis of numeration, causing want of ac-|ative weights of the same bulk of different 
cord between the decimal system and that of | bodies. The uses of determining this were some- 
fractions. ‘The latter was said to be best | what dwelt upon in connection with the inspec- 
adapted to small transactions, and the former to | tion of aleoholic liquors by the revenue officers 
extended calculations. We naturally divide | —the rectification of petroleum, and the separa- 
by halving and quartering, but tenths and |tion of its products, and the testing of milk, 
fifths can only be reached by the use of stand-!and of syrups, and preserves in domestic econ- 
ards of measurement not always at hand, and | omy. 
sometimes unreliable. Some suggestions were| ‘The third lecture was by John G. Moore on 
made in regard to currency, which the lecturer |the Moon, Eclipses and other astronomical 
maintained should accord with the simple and phenomena. It was illustrated by an ingenious 
natural methods of division and multiplication ; 
if the dollar was 26 instead of 100 cents, we 
could divide it into quarters, eighths, and six- 
teenths without having sums to pay which are 
not represented by any coin in use, and involve 
inaccuracy in almost every small transaction. Our 
denominations of value should obviously corres- 
pond with our denominations of measure and 
weight. ‘The ancient methods of measurement 
were then passed in review; the fathom, the 
cubit, the ell, the span, the foot, the hand, used 
for measuring horses, are all founded upon 
measurements of the human body; they were | made the world?” 
formerly inaccurate from the well known varia- He took the chalk, and wrote underneath the 


i of his own invention, and could not be 
tions in its proportions, but as science advanced | question, “In the beginning God created the 


advantageously reported without illustrations. 


——_--~+or—————— 
BEAUTIFUL ANECDOTE. 


A happier illustration of the wonderful char- 
acter of the Bible, and the facility with which 
even a child may answer by it the greatest 
questions, and solve the sublimest mysteries, 
was, perhaps, never given than at an examina- 
tion of a deaf and dumb institution, some 
years ago, in London. 

A little boy was asked, in writing, “ Who 


the standards of measurement were accurately | heavens and the earth.” 
adjusted by the pendulum, which, under the The questioner then enquired in a similar 
same circumstances of elevation and tempera-| manner, ‘¢ Why did Jesus Christ come into the 
ture, must be of precisely a given length, to vi- | world ?” i 
brate precisely in a second of time. Thus in} A smile of delight and gratitude rested on 
the absence of any single object in nature which | the countenance of the little fellow, as he 
could furnish a standard of measurement, the | wrote :— 
unerring movements of the heavenly bodies} ‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
which serve to measure the flight of time are | acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the 
made subservient to this equally important | world to save sinners.” 
A third was proposed, evidently adapted to 
call his most powertul feelings into exercise :— 
“Why were you boro deaf and dumb, when 
I can hear and speak ?”’ 
“ Never,” said an eye-witness, “shall I for- 
get the look of resignation which sat upon his 
countenance, as he tovk the chalk and wrote, 


of linear measurement, this can now be cubed 
to furnish a standard for measures of capacity. 
In the periods anterior to the invention of this 
method, however, gourds and other hollow ob- 
jects, approximating to a uniform size were un- 
doubtedly resorted to. Standards of weight 
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‘ Even so, Father; for soit seemed good in Thy 
sight.’””—Werald of the Truth. 
coxiscindililltaatiniisie 
From the British Friend. 
A LETTER FROM RACHEL CHANDLER TO 
MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 

Dear Frienps,—As my indisposition ren- 
ders me incapable of attending the Quarterly 
Meeting in our county as in time past, and 
thereby am prevented being at the select meet- 
ings for ministers and elders; and finding a 
concern on my mind for the welfare of the min- 
isters in particular, as that whereon the safety 
of the church in some measure depends; and 
believing that my lot will hardly fall so, as to have 
an opportunity with them who are concerned 
after a public manner, to exhort others in our 
meetings any more whilst in mutability; I 
therefore take the liberty, in the freedom of the 
Gospel, to throw my mite into the treasury, 
desiring you will give what I write a solid 
reading in your said meetings, that all may be 


knowledge received, and not go before their 
Guide by speaking too much—too ofien—too 
soon, or even sometimes at all; and on the 
other hand, carefully observing not to quench 
the Spirit in its motions or leadings, by with- 
holding good from them to whom it is due, be it 
little or much ; for there is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth, and there is that withhol/eth 
more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty. 
And although some that are rightly anointed 
and fitted for the service of the ministry, have 
at some seasons exceeded the limits of their 
gifts, through a warm zeal for God’s cause, the 
people’s good, or through a sort of emulation to 
appear something to their brethren; whereas 
they should have been content to have appeared 
rather as fools for his sake who made himself of 
no reputation. Yet these, as they grieve the 
seed in others, so they are grieved themselves 
when they look at what they have done, and 
are forced, yea they submit to take shame upon 
them, and lay down in sorrow, until their fool- 


informed, who in the least degree appear in ishness is dyne away by repentance, and they 


that service, of the weighty concern that red 
seized my spirit on their account, in this the 
time of my confinement at home thruugh bodily | 
weakness and pain. 

And, dear friends, let the fear of God have a 
place in your minds, that so you may be able to | 
Judge aright what belongs to each particular ; 
for the Gospel plough is not designed for de- 
struction when it is turned into the field by the 
good husbandman, who is concerned to plough 
up the fallow ground before he sows the good 
seed, lest noisome weeds should hinder its 
growth, or thorns should choke it; and of all 
parts of his husbandry the ministers have need 
to go through this dispensition of the plough in 
their own hearts for themselves, that the seed, 
the precious seed, be not found in them among 
thorns or thistles, yea, or among any of those 
things which will hurt or hinder the pure plant 
from springing up and spreading itself in the 
ground; first by rooting deep in the life of religion, 
whereby they may be enabled to endure a winter 
season ; that they arise not too high before their 
time ; for that some who have not known these 
seasons of probation have soared aloft too soon, to 
their hurt and damage, and the hurt and wound- 
ing of others : whereas, if the Lord hath designed 
us for this great and weighty work, he will cer- 
tainly prove us, whether we are vessels fit to 
contain holy oil uatil the day that he calls for 
it; and then whether, as obedient servants, we 
are ready to yield ourselves to his will in what we 
do; for if he on proving us find we are leaky, 
it is no wonder if he sets us aside, or sinks us 
again in Jordan, until we become fit for use ; 
and well will it be for all that submit to the 
hand of power, thus to qualify them, that they 
may know when to speak, and how; faithfully 
serving their Master according to the present 


thereby made wiser, who now are afraid to move 
at all lest they should err again; and here it 
may be they have, and do sometimes quench the 
Spirit in themselves and others; and when this 
is the case the advice of an elder, one whois a 
father, that can pity and sympathize with the 
weak child, as well as correct it, may be neccs- 
sary, in order to keep the straggler from fall- 
ing; for there is a great difference between 
those who run, and the Lord hath not sent 
them, and they who only make some false steps 
to their own and the meeting’s present disad- 
vantage. 

Wherefore, dear brethren and elders, fathers 
in the church, if there be any among you who 
can feel the children’s wants, look about you, 
and see if there be not some who want a gar- 
ment cast over them, or a swaddling band to 
bind up the loins of their minds, that they may 
be strengthened to watch more closely for the 
future over their own willings and runnings, 
and so may be helped to go more soberly on 
their way : and look a little to the state of your 
children and your fellow-servants; and guard 
against your own spirits in what you do, that 
what you say to them may savor of life, that it 
may reach the witness ; and do not be hasty in 
reproof or correction ; neither soothe any in a 
wrong case through personal affection, but sink 
down in yourselves to your Guide, who will not 
suffer you to take bribes against, or for any to 
the blinding your judgment; so shall you be 
helpful to the lambs and sheep of your Master's 
fold, guarding not only against wolves, but 
against that nature which is pushing with 
shoulder and horn, to the beating down the 
feeble among the flock. 

And oh! you dear and tender among the 
lambs, take you care, be sure to watch for your 
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Captain, and mind his leadings ; take good heed 
to his counsel ; follow his direction in your- 
selves, and slight not the advice of your breth- 
ren, lest you become polluted and unfit to be 
retained in the ministerial office you have been 
intrusted with: for from henceforth, saith the 
Lord, as well as in old time, J will be sanctified 
in all them that draw nigh me, to offer spiritual 
gifts on mine altar, and do minister about holy 
things; for it is the sons and daughters of Levi 
that must be tried, that they may become as fine 
gold. 

And dear elders, I humbly entreat you, with 
the ministers, that you watch against the seeds 
of division and discord among yourselves ; for 
if anything of this nature appear among you, it 
will mar the work and overturn your devices, so 
that others wiil be leavened into the same like- 
ness, and one will say, 7 am for Paul, and 
another, J am for Apollos; and the precious 
gift in themselves will be neglected and over 
looked, and then the seed which the good Hus- 
bandman hath sown, will be buried by such 
carnal proceedings and behaviour. Wherefore 
bear and suffer, I entreat you, with me, as it 
may probably be my last to you, when I say, in 
the language of holy writ, have salt in your- 
selves, and be at peace one with another, so shall 
the savor of life go forth from you, and you 
shall become helpful to season others; then 
shall you rejoice in the Lord your God, and he 
will rejoice over you, and do you good, and make 
you a blessing in his house, where you shall be 
as pillars that shall no more goout. The Lord 
himself settle, strengthen and establish you in 
every good word and work, to the praise of his 
own name, to your comfort and the good of others, 
is the secret breathing of one of the least 
among you, who am your friend and fellow- 
laborer with the travailing seed for the redemp- 


tion thereof. R. CHANDLER. 
Esher, 9th mo. 1764. 


_ —-39-— — 


TRUST AND REST. 


Fret not, poor soul; while doubt and fear 
Disturb thy breast, 

The pi'ying angels, who can see 

How vain thy wild regret must be, 
Say, Trust acd rest. 


Plan not, nor scheme—but calmly wait ; 
His choice is best; 

While blind and erring is thy sight, 

His wisdom sees and judges right, 
So trust and rest. 


Strive not, nor struggle; thy poor might 
Can never wrest 
The meanest thing to serve thy will ; 
All power is His alone; be still, 
And trust and rest. 


Desire not ; self-love is strong 
Within thy breast ; 

And yet He loves thee better still, 

So let Him do His loving will, 
And trust and rest. 


' 
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What dost thou fear? His wisdom reigns 
Supreme confessed ; 

His power is infinite ; His love 

Thy deepest, fondest dreams above— 
So trust and rest. 


——_ _-+~er- 





From the Transrcipt. 
AN INCIDENT. 


I. 

As the early train bound northward 
Paused in theforest shade, 

A group of sturdy laborers, 
From the window I surveyed. 

With the dew upon theshining leaves. 
In the flush of early day, 

Through the old primeval forest, 
They were cutting a highway. 


Il. 
Beneath the ruthless axes 
The leaf crowned monarchs bent : 
Through the startled flowers the cruel spades 
Like a deadly whirlwind went. 
With a pang at heart of sorrowing love, 
I saw the darlings thrown 
’Neath trampling hoof and grinding wheel, 
And coldly crushing stone. 
Ill. 
And more relentless than the axe 
Or cruel spade, I say, 
Ye seem—oh vandal workmen, 
Who are cutting this highway.— 
Ob, common, vulgar natures, 
No sentiment your dower :— 
No poet’s vision crowns the tree, 
Or sanctifies the flower! 
Iv. 
Ye care not for the ocean moan 
Within the solemn pines ; 
Nor for the wealth of beauty thrown 
Round flower and twining vines. 
Ye spurn the rock with mosses wreathed, 
Ye crush the violets’ eyes ;— 
Ob common, vulgar natures, 
Ye have no sympathies ! 
. & * . * x 


v. 
Why kneels that tall young woodman 
In blouse of dingy blue? 
What lifteth he so carefully 
From the roadside into view ? 
Tis the fringed and fragrant Orchis, 
On its stately stem and tall, 
He hath searched for every glossy leaf, 
He hath raised it, roots and all. 
VI. 
I looked into his sunburnt face, 
And would that I could tell . 
How beautiful the radiant smile, 
And the snow-white teeth as well. 
With a loving look he pauses,— 
Where shall he place bis prize ? 
The bright tin pail with dinner filled, 
In the cleft rocks meets his eyes. 
Vil. 
In grape leaves cool with morning dew, 
His noon-day meal he bound, 


And slung it ’neath the clusters green, 
With tendrills cucling round, 
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Then tenderly his treasure 
He fitted to its place, 
With the dark, rich mould around the roots, 
And the bead of crowning grace. 
Beneath the shelter of the vines 
He found the cool, dark nook, 
Where the purple petals saw themselves 
Reflected in the brook. 
* * * ” * * * 
Vil. 
Oh pardon, gentle woodman, 
The unworthy word of mine, 
Which dared to class with vulgar souls, 
A spirit fine as thine ! 
And though through courtly halls of pride, 
Long might the eye explore 
For form and face of such rare grace 
As this forest hero bore. 
*Tis not alone the radiant health, 
Or form of manly power, 
But the sweet and gentle nature, 
Which heaven has made his dower. 


Ix 


And I thought, were I awaiting 
For the well known step to come, 
Which would I rather welcome 
To my high or lowly home ; 
The vapid fop’s on the seat in front, 
With scented gloves and hair,— 
Or thine, oh sunburnt woodman, 
With the Orchis blossom fair! M. 


2 
—_———_-999—2 —__—. 


We give place to the following letter, as we 
are informed some have entertained the idea 
that little would be needed for the Freed-people 
during the coming winter. 

From the “ Press.” 

THE FREEDMEN IN SOUTH CAROLINA AND 
GEORGIA—LETTER FROM GEN. SAXTON. 
HEApDQuaRTERS Asst. CoMMISSIONER, 

Bureau Rervaees, FReeDMeN, ETC., 
Soctu CaRo.ina ANB GEORGIA, 
Cuarveston, 8. C., Oct. 12, 1865. 

Dr. James E. Rhoads, Sec. Penna. Freedmen’s Relief 

Association: 

My pear Sir: T deem it my duty to call 
your attention to the fact that great numbers 
of destitute persons, for whose protection this 
bureau was established, call again for the be- 
nevolence of the North. Unless clothing of 
all kinds is furnished, there must be great suf- 
fering and loss of life during the inclement 
season now approaching. The means at the 
disposal of the Freedmen’s Bureau are entirely 
‘Inadequate to meet the pressing demands of 

* destitute humanity. Blankets, woollen shirts, 
pantaloons, women’s and children’s under-cloth- 
ing and dresses, and shoes and stockings of all 
sizes are needed. 

Great portions of these two States have been 
desolated and laid waste by the late war. In- 
dustry has been interrupted, and even in large 
districts entirely suspended, and thousands 
of people are utterly destitute. 
thousand blankets are needed in South Carolina 
and on the “Sea Islands” alone. Every ne- 


Thirty-five | 


| cessarary article of wearing apparel which you 


can send, will be the means of saving some one 
from suffering. 

Great care will be used in the distribution of 
the clothing and supplies sent, as an officer 
will be specially appointed to acknowledge the 
receipt of articles, and attend to their distribu- 
tion. I am, sir, 

Your obd’t serv’t. 
R. Saxton, 

Brev. Maj. Gen., Assistant Commissioner. 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
THE INDIANS. 


The text of the treaty entered into at Fort 
Smith, on the 13th of September, recites the 
sins of omission and commission of the Indian 
tribes who have entered into the stipulation, 
and agrees that the Indians shall henceforth 
live under the protection of the National Gov- 
ernment ; that they will recognize the latter as 
exercising complete jurisdiction over them, and 
make no treaties with other powers. The 
United States agrees, in consideration of these 
promises, to receive the Indians again under 
their protection, to guarantee the safety of the 
nations and tribes, and to adjust all questions 
arising under broken treaties in consequence of 
the Rebellion, by agreements to be made here- 
after. This document is signed by representa- 
tives of fifteen tribes, of whom seventy-five 
delegates were loyal, and seventy-four disloyal. 


Special Correspondence of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
| Fort Smiru, ARKANSAS, 
On THE BorpDer oF THE CHocTaw Nation, } 
‘ September 22, 1865. 

The Indian Council, which has been in session 
at this place since the 8th instant, presided 
over by Judge Conley, the present worthy 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, terminated 
its labors yesterday, and the United States 
Commissioners have adjourned to meet at such 
time and place as the Secretary of the Interior 
may appoint. Their labors were somewhat in- 
terrupted, the last few days of the session, by 
the unhealthiness of the place, which prevented 
the regular attendance of some of the Indian 
delegations, and induced some to leave for their 
homes before the final adjournment. There is, 
however, abundant cause for congratulation in 
what has been effected, and is likely to be, by 
this timely interchange of views between the 
Indians of the Southwest, and the representa- 
tives of the United States Government. 

It may not generally be known by your read- 
ers that in the summer and autumn of 1561, 
the so-called Confederate States, through their 
Commissioner, Albert Pike, made treatics of 
allianee with the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Seminoles, the leading tribes 
\of the Indian territory, and also with some of 
‘those within the borders of Kansas. 
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That some of these treaties were made with 
the cordial assent of the Indians, as well the 
individual members of the tribes as of their 
chiefs or governors, there can be no doubt. 
Of others there is every reason to believe, as is 
now urgently claimed by the Indians, that they 
were exacted by threats, supported by Rebel 
bayonets. It will be remembered that the 
Northern boundary of the Indian Territory runs 
east and west, nearly on a line with that which 
divides the States of Missouri and Arkansas ; 
that the latter State was, in 1861, entirely un- 
der Rebel control, and even Missouri, to a very 
great extent, in a similar condition. Immedi- 
ately after the execution of the treaties referred 
to, several regiments of Indian soldiers were 
organized in aid of the Confederacy, and the 
battle-ground for years covered the country of 
the Cherokees, the northernmost tribe withio 
what is known as the ‘Indian Territory.” At 
a later period the Creeks and Cherokees fur- 
nished to the United States upwards of two 
thousand soldiers, who continued in her service 
until the close of the war. There were also 
many loyal refugees from these tribes, and 
some from the Choctaws, Chickasaws and Sem- 
inoles, who have found temporary homes in. 
the State of Kansas, as have thousands of 
whites also, from this and the neighboring 
States. 

The surrender of all the Confederate forces 
west of the Mississippi by Kirby Smith would 


‘ naturally be supposed to have included all the 


eIndians fighting under the same banner and 
the same officers. Not so, however, in the view 
of the Indians themselves, who have always 
claimed distinct nationalities, which they were 
not yet ready to acknowledge overthrown. They 
were also well aware that their conduct had 
destroyed all claims to protection, and to the 
annuities guarantied them by the United States 
Government. They, therefore, continued their 


, hostile attitude long after other Rebel arms 


were laid down, and desired to treat with the 
United States afresh for the continued occu- 
paucy of their immense landed possessions, the 
restoration of their annuities, and the continu- 
ance of slavery, which had been indulged in 
for many years by the larger tribes. It was 
with this knowledge that President Johnson 
determined to meet his erring children in a 
spirit of magnanimity: to allow them the con- 
tinued possession of their old homes, and re- 
store their former annuities, under proper as- 
surances and guaranties of their future good 
conduct, but also to seal the entire abolition of 
slavery as well in the Indian country as in the 
States of the Union. ‘The annuities of the 
four years of rebellion had already been ap- 
propriated in the support of the loyal refugees 
of the respective tribes to which they were 
due. 


In the composition of the Commission ap- 
pointed to effect these objects were two remark- 
able features. Colonel tly S. Parker, one of 
its members, is himself an Indian of the Ton- 
awanda band of Senecas, of the State of New 
York, a man of much culture as well as native 
intellect, and having a lively interest in the 
advancement of his people, of whatever tribe. 
He has been for about eighteen months past 
and still is, on the staff of General Grant, act- 
ing as his Private Secretary. His appoint- 
ment as a member of this Commission gave 
immediate assurance to the Indian Delegates at 
the Council of the friendship of the President, 
and his intention to treat them with fairness 
and liberality. The same may be said of the 
appointment of your fellew-townsman, Thomas 
Wistar, a member of the Society of Friends, a 
long-tried and faithful friend of the Indian, 
who not only received the appointment without 
the solicitation of himself or friends, but con- 
sented to it at much personal inconvenience, 
and at the request of Secretary Harlan, and 
Judge Cooley, the new head of the Indian 
Bureau. 

By the articles of appointment addressed to 
the several members of the commission, they 
were authorized to make a treaty or treaties 
with any of the nations, tribes or bands of In- 
dians located in the State of Kansas, in the 
Todian Territory, or on the plains west of said 
State or Territory; and these several tribes 
were notified of the appointed Council, through 
their respective agents. The time appointed 

l for the meeting was the Ist instant. Four of 
the Commissioners reached Fort Smith on the 
5th, after a long and tedious overland journey 
from Leavenworth, Kansas. Their colleague, 
Brig General Harney, United States Army, 
had arrived. previously, by the river route. 

Few of the Indian delegates had yet arrived, 
and these representing only the loyal tribes. 
The disloyal, who some time since united in 
what they termed the “ Indian Confederation,” 
were then in council at Armstrong Academy, 
about one hundred and fifty miles southwest of 
this, in the Choctaw country, considering the 
‘‘ propriety of their being represented at this 
council, and the policy which, under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be necessary vr proper for 
them to pursue.” Their military forces were 
still organized and awaiting the result of the 
pending deliberations. It was finally decided 
to appear at the Council, hear what the Govern- 
went had to say, justify their course in link- 
ing their fortunes with the Confederacy, re- 
claim their annuities from the United States, 
and demand either the continuance of slavery, 
or remuneration for their slaves. So they came, 
arriving here about the 15th inst., accompanied 
by an escort of cavalrymen, clad in Confederate 
grey. 
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The Council being now full, we found rep 
resentatives of the following Nations and Tribes 
in attendance, the present population of each, 
according to census or the best authority within 
reach of the Indian Bureau, being as annexed : 


Resident in the State of Kansas— 


Caddoes, and Camanches are what are called in 
these parts “blanket Indians,” in contradis- 
tinction to those who have adopted the garb 
and habits of civilized life. But these mostly 
wore muslin shirts, and many, leather shoes, 
and left at home, if, indeed, they possess them, 





































Wyandotts.......-...cccesseeeees 554 the emblems of the warrior and hunter. The 
ND cicisansnisniiincinincadauid 860 little band of Camanches here represented, 
NR innsieviinsnsecelainnanssine 4,098 —5,512 separated, seven or eight years ago, from the 
Resident in the Indian Territory— wild ‘‘Camanches of the prairie,” who still 
I isciten:: skctadtieininiinnsl 431 roam over the plains between Kansas and the 
Senecas and Shawnees.......... 163 Rocky Méuntains, and settled in the south- 
NO hiincicccsaticdscnintins- atessiitibiinn 180 western part of the Indian territory as an agri- 
I ic sissintncnvnnicsnacd 15,000 cultural people. As such, they have been quite 
OE 13,000 successful, and, though yet poor and unac- 
ID cicinsinsiinihinieaenactonen 2,000 quainted with the English language, bid fair, in 
SE ia csnnrinannendainimniods 13,000 a few years (if the right hand of Christian fel- 
Ns sitincinicnnensicneoes 4,500 lowship is extended them by their more favored 
Wichitas, Caddoes and Ca- white brethren), to rival the more civilized 
ii cis ntctintnnnniinctet ». 2.200 —50,474| tribes in the eastern part of the territory. 
. —______|_ Nor must it be supposed that the Indians of 
I i iinivnicknntctivticndstecsenses 55,986 the Territory generally bear in the face the ap- 


pearance of the red man of the forest. With 
the exception of those of the tribes already 
alluded to by name, few of the delegates to this 
council bore the impress of the /u/l blooded 
Indian ; a strong intermixture of white, and a 
lesser of negro blood, being very app»rent. The 
latter intermixture was mostly confined to one 
or two tribes, who, for many years past, have 
been large African slaveholders. Several of 
the freedmen, or slaves, for their freedom was 
yet scarcely accomplished, came to this Council 
as delegates from the colored population of the ® 
Territory, to claim from the Commissioners 
their rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. And here be it noted that, as a 
class, they are more intelligent, educated, and 
influential than their full-blooded Indian broth- 
ers, who enslaved them. 

The divisions among the Indian tribes, 
caused by the rebellion, added greatly to the 


Or about one-sixth of the whole Indian popula- 
tion of our conntry, now estimated by the 
Indian Bureau at 350,000. At the opening of 
the war,the number in the tribes located in the 
territory exceeded the above estimate by nearly 
14,000. About 10,500 slaves (of African des- 
cent) were held by the members of these tribes. 
I will reserve for another letter, which I in- 
tend shall closely follow this, a summary of the 
Council work, including the principal points of 
the treaties drawn up for signature, embodying 
the Government plan for the settlement of all 
matters now open affecting the interests and 
future welfare of the Indians of this section, 
and which, it is confidently expected, will be 
duly executed during the approaching winter. 


Fort Smita, Ark., Sept. 22, 1865. 

Let no one suppose an Indian Council of 
1865 the same or even like unto those of the 
early days of Pennsylvania; nor imagine the 
scene of the treaty of Fort Smith as a repeti- 
tion of that familiarized to our eyes in the uni- 
versal print of Penn’s treaty under the elm tree 
at Shackamaxon. Instead of a group of blank- 
eted savages, gathered around an open council 
fire, smoking the pipe of peace, and exchanging 
the belt of wampuw, about one hundred and 
fifty delegates of various tribes, of whom the 
Osages alone, to the number of twenty or 
twenty-five, bore every emblem of the wild 
Indian of the past, gathered in a plastered, 
eciled, and floored room within the walls of an 
United States fort, and seated themselves 
quietly on benches after the manner of orderly 
American citizens. 

In addition to the Osages, who wore breech- 
clout and blanket, moccasins and leggings, and 
various ornaments of bead, reed, and horn, and 
carried. the tomahawk and pipe, the Wichitas, 


struction, in its worst form, required settlement. 
Each tribe acknowledged subserviency to the 
United States, while claiming the entire cor- 
trol of its own domestic affairs. About forty 
(40) per cent. of the Cherokees, generally ac- 
knowledged to be the most civilized and influ- 
ential of the American Indians, sided with the 
South ; and the adult males in this interest 
have of late been absent from their homes, 
either as participants in the war, or as refugees 
to a more congenial clime. 

As a consequence, the Cherokee Legislative 
Council, elected this year, wascomposed entirely 
of loyal men. Vieing with their brethren of 
the Northern States in loyalty, but not blessed 
with so much megnanimity, they have within 
a few months adopted a rigid law of confisca- 
tion of the estates of their disloyal members, 
which in effect almost expatriated them. 


labors of this council. The question of recon- . 
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The Creeks were divided in about the same 
proportion as the Cherokees, but have as yet 
adopted no law for the re-establishment of their 
former friendly relations, so far as known; 
while of the Choctaws and Chickasaws the loyal 
element was too small to exert any influence on 
the acts of the tribes. 

Delegates from both elements, the loyal and 
disloyal, of the Choctaws and Creeks, attended 
the Council, and claimed a hearing; as also of 
the Osages and Seminoles, much smaller tribes. 

As a preliminary to all other business, the 
delegates of every tribe and every band repre- 
sented, were required by the Uniied States 
Commissioners to sign a treaty binding them- 
selves to perpetual peace and friendship, not 
with the United States only, but also among 
themselves. Thus did they agree to bury the 
hatchet and tomahawk forever. May it not 
prove an empty or idle word, bgt areal, endur- 
ing fact ! 

The Seminoles at once confirmed their prom- 
ise by a joint council of their loyal and disloyal 
delegates, at which the several chiefs and others 
addressed their brethren, reciting the events of 
their years of separation; and as the former 
chief, John Jumper, who had participated in 
the rebellion, wiped away the tears drawa from 
his eyes by the touching speech of the loyal 
Pascopa, the spectator could hardly but believe 
that there and then his pledges of loyalty were 
sealed. The strong man was bowed, and only 
asked to return to his people an humble citizen. 

The Creeks and Osages, too, seemed abun- 
dantly satisfied with the prospect of a thorough 
and settled reunion, and the United States 
Commissioners leave the Council with the Che- 
rokees alone a divided people. The radical 
action of the loyal Legislature already alluded 
to, has tended greatly to alienate the disloyal, 
and to intensify their already embittered feel- 
ings. No hand of forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion has been extended them by their loyal 
brothers. 

On the other hand, the very prominent po- 
sition of some of the leaders of the Southern 
wing in the history of the past few years, and 
their identity with the spirit as well as form of 
rebellion, and the power exerted by them 
through cultivated intellects, make them in the 
view of their loyal brethren, and justly so, 
dangerous and unwelcome associates. 

For instance, E. C. Boudinot, Secretary of 
the Convention which voted Arkansas out of 
the Union in 1861, and has since been delegate 
from the Cherokee Nation in the Confederate 
Congress at Richmond ; General Stand-waitis, 
a prominent commander of the Rebel military 
force in the territory, and others. 

The division of this day has also reopened 
and inflamed a very oldsore. About the year 
1835 the Cherokees were almost rent asunder 
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by the removal from Georgia to their new home 
west of the Mississippi, the two parties of that 
day being known as the ‘‘ Ross Party” and the 
‘Ridge Party,” (the former being the one in 
power, for John Ross was, as he has been from 
that time until the “ Treaty at Fort Smith,” 
the principal chief of the Cherokee nation). 
That trouble culminated in 1839, when several 
of the Ridge party, including the father of the 
above Boudinot, were assassinated at the hands 


of unknown men. 


The treaty of 1846, it was thought, had ad- 


justed all the difficulties of that trying hour, 


but the action of Boudinot and bis friends as 
participants throughout in the war against the 
Union, and of John Ross and others, who first 
counsell.d co-operation with the South, induced 
the organization of Cherokee soldiery in aid 
thereof, and neighboring tribes to become their 


allies, but afterwards forsook the cause, and for 
the last two years drew their support from the 


United States Government, have again placed 
the leading spirits of the old strife in antago- 
nism. The Commissiouers labored earnestly 
for the harmonizing of these difficulties, but 
with only partial success. The Cherokee Na- 
tional Council meets in about two weeks, at 
their capital, Tahlequah, about Sixty miles 
northwest of this, and the loyal delegates here 
have agreed to receive and consider such state- 
ment as the Boudinot party may be pleased to 
present, claiming the abrogatiou or modification 
of the offensive conscription act. 

They do not, however, agree to recommend 
to the Council any modification, nor is it proba- 
ble that any satisfactory one will be made. If 
not, the only course remaining (and of this 
they have been fully advised) will be for the 
United States Government to settle the diffi- 
culty for them. The territory of the tribe will 
then be divided, the two factions live apart, 
and the prestige of the once powerful Chero- 
kees among their fellow Indians of the terri- 
tory will be lost. In any such adjustment the 
Indian Bureau will look well to the ample re- 
ward of such members of the tribe as have 
been truly and consistently loyal. 

shnesnstpiiliiibsininicote 


POWER OF THE MAGNET. 


The smallest natural magnet possesses the 
greatest proportion of attractive power. The 
magnet worn by Isaac Newton in his ring 
weighed only three grains, yet it was able to 
take up 746 grains, or nearly 250 times its 
own weight; whereas, magnets weighing above 
two pounds seldom lift more than five or six 
times their own weight. Iron is the only sub- 


stance principally attracted by the magnet. 
The degree of mnagnetic attraction depends on 
the strength of the magnet itself, the weight 
and shape of the iron presented to it, the mag- 
netic or unmagnetic state of the body, and the 
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distance between them. All iron bars standing 
erect or perpendicularly (such as the iron rail- 
ings before houses), are magnetic, the north 
pole being at the bottom, and the south at the 
top. It is also a curious fact that the upper- 
most part of the iron ring around a carriage- 
wheel attracts the north end of the magnet, 
and is, consequently, a south pole; while the 
lower part of the same iron, in contact with 
the ground, attracts the south end of the needle, 
and is, therefore, a north pole. Turn the wheel 
rouod half a circle, and the poles immediately 
become reversed. The power of magnetic at- 
traction resides wholly in the surface of the 
iron bodies, and is independent of the mass. 
Aa empty bomb-shell will attract as strongly as 
a solid sphere of the same material. The cut- 
ters in gun-boring become magnetic in conse- 
quence of being continually rubbed in the same 
direction. Wedgewood’s black ware, which is 
made of basalt, attracts the magnet strougly — 
Exchange Paper. 


ee 

Every moment instructs and every object ; 
for wisdom is infused into every form. It has 
been poured into us as blood; it convulsed us 
as pain ; it slid into us as pleasure; it envel- 
oped us in,dull, melancholy days, or in days of 
cheerful labor; we did not guess its essenee 
until after a long time.—Lmerson. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion. -- +--+ e-scccceeseee cocceseces 60 cts. 
Two insertions: -----+-+«.++«- eccccccccccccesccs $1 OO 
Three insertions: ---.--++--+++++ et Oc ecccescccccce 1 20 
For every additional insertion--------+-+++--- 40 cts. 


For every additional line or part thereof. seeee 10 cts. 
‘Always payable when ordered. 
Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, shuuld be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 


are intended to appear 


J. SMITH & CU., Real Estate Agents, Newtown, 1'a., offer 
e for sale over one hundred farms, of from ten to two hun- 
dred acres each; also store properties, mechanics’ stands, and 
private residences in the middle and lower sections of Bucks Co. 
The neighborhood is largely settled with Frieads, and the Jand 
is among the best in the State for agriculture. Letters of inquiry 
promptly answered, and circulars containing description sent 
(free) when required. 


_ Sontern, Bucks Co., 10th mo,, 1865. 114 at 1223 vxnd. 
VOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, ‘price: =. 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).- seereee $2.00 


Journal of John Woolman, a few copies- - 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols. .) 4th vol. out of print, 8. Ou 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing peer 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by ‘Thonias Story 1.00 
The Works of isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fitie clear type.------- 1.00 
Comly’s Reader, - - -50 cents. Central School Keader-.- 75 
Memoir of P riscilla Cadwallader, 60. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 


“ Uistory of Frienus, VOL. 18t- +--+ -.eeeee eee eeeeees 1.15 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Education in the Society of Friends-------..- eee eeeeeeeee €0 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race Street: 

and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10.---- 1.90 

Stereoscopic Views of the same------ eece ‘ 9600+ 00006600600 & 
Card Size of the above- se eeerecese se eeeee eeereces 25 

610 EmmMor ComLy, No. ‘131 ‘North 7th St., Phila. 





HAVE on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres and 

Vestings, for Fall and Winter wear, which’ I will quake up 

to order in good style and reasonable prices, and respectfully so- 
licit the custom of my friends and the public generally. 


Wa. Hawegins,} 
923. 10t. 1125 pfoo. 107 North Fourth street. 


RIENDS’ FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1866, 
price 10 cents; Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with Jobn 
Woolman, price 60 cents; Letters of Elias Hicks, price $1.00; 
MareiaGe CertiFicates, by Friends’ Ceremony; (wil! snswe r where 
one party is not a member,) and filled up in a beautiful manner, 
specimens‘of which may be seen. Also Wedding Cards and Invita- 
tions, either engraved, printed, or written, in superior styles, with 
box for the Certificate, and envelopes of the finest quality. for 
the Cards. All of the ‘above sent by mail, free of postage. 

FORK SCHOULS.—Naylor’s Arithmetic, price 75 cents; Naylor’s 
Geography, price 50 cents; T. E. Chapman’s Fine Pens, $1.00 
per box; Copy Books, Cap and Letter Paper, Slates and Pencils, 
Lead Pencils, Envelopes, &c., &c. T. E. CHAPMAN, 

916 126. wm. vod 12.2, No. 5 fouth Fifth Street. 


D'CEENE, OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—A 
New Edition, with Amendments up to the present time. 
Price 75 cts. T. BE. CHAPMAN, 
9.e0 5 S. Fifth St. 
UST PUBLISHED.—Education in the Sociely of Friends,— 
Past, Present, and Prospective. By EDWARD PaRRIsH.—This 
little volume is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
and sold, retail, at 60 cents a copy, or mailed, postage paid, at 70 
cents. It may also be obtained by addressing the publisher of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 3t 923. 











HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mv. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants aunuities, Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, ‘Jeremiah Hacker, 
Jeshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
ROwLAND Parry, Actuary. Samvuew R. Surpiey, President. 
Temporary Uffice—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 
ROBERT E. EVANS, No. 212 CHURCH SLREET, (late Church 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank of Cam- 
den,” 18 AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for in-urapce in 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 


~ ILLE SEMINARY, For BotH Sexes, 
For Catalogue apply to 
JOsePH SHORi LIDGE, AvGusTus C. NorRIS, or, 
WITHIN C, SHORTLIDGR, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or to Maccie B. Jac Kson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Fa. 
81913.vmn1111 
\ TALL PAPER AND SMINEN WINDOW-SHLADE, DEPOT.— 
Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 12/4 cts.; Hang- 
ing papers, neatly, lo cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures; 
Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil “ in- 
duw Sbades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 
at JuonNston’s Depot, No, 1033 Spring Garden Street, below 11th 
Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 
Amx. wut. Lilly 6v0. 


ELLEV UK FEMALE INSTITUTE—A_ #oaRDING-ScHOOL 
ror Girts. ‘The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfully 

and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 

For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. U., Bucks county, Pa. 
IspaeL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 





a 

85 tf.axnaw. } Principals. 
\ JILLIAM STILL, dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, and 

Hollow Ware, No. 107 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, A 
general assurtment of gas burner, cooking, parlor and chamber 
stoves constantly on hand. Kepairing promptly attended to. 
Orders received fur Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal. 

Iwx. 18t. 129. fano. 





\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makzsa — of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wax F. 





\RUMAS & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Kight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 5Ut. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


V 17M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street. —A general assortment ofready- ‘made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mo. 








——— ed 
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